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THE NEW GENERAL POST OFFICE, LONDON, 
By Sir Henry Tanner, 1.8.0. [F.] 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 2nd January 1911. 


HE new General Post Oftice, to be known as “ King Edward’s Building,” recently com- 
pleted, and occupied for business early in November last, has formed the subject of 

- numerous articles, both in the ordinary press and in the professional papers. In these 
circumstances you will pardon me if I find it necessary to repeat, to some extent, what has already 
been published. 

Notwithstanding the removal of the provincial mails and the parcels post work to the Mount 
Pleasant Office, Clerkenwell, formerly the site of the House of Correction, in 1900, it became 
evident at or about the same time that it would be necessary to take immediate steps to acquire 
other property in order to provide for the expansion of the work still remaining at the old General 
Post Office, built from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke and completed in 1829. Opportunely, the 
site of Christ’s Hospital between King Edward Street and Giltspur Street became vacant, owing 
to the removal of the school to Horsham, and part of the area, amounting to about 33 acres, was 
acquired from the Governors in 1904. 

The old General Post Office has, since 1900, been occupied by the Controller of the London 
Postal Service and his staff for the collection and delivery of letters and newspapers in the City or 
E.C. district, and for the despatch of Foreign and Colonial mails. As giving some idea of the 
magnitude of the work to be coped with, I may say that the removal to Mount Pleasant relieved 
the building of 2,850 men, leaving 2,150 only in the old building, but there were at the date of 
removal to King Edward’s Building 3,750 of all ranks, including 1,400 postmen. Meanwhile 
the foree at Mount Pleasant has increased from 2,850 to 4,550. These numbers are exclusive of 
the temporary force employed at Christmas, The work dealt with per week is as follows : 
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5} millions of letters &e. delivered in the E.C. district, and 34 millions to other districts of 
London and by certain provincial mails, and 8} millions despatched to foreign countries and the 
colonies : in all 124 millions, weighing about 366 tons. 

These figures are so gigantic that it is scarcely possible to form any idea of what is required to 
deal with so huge a mass of mails. In consequence, therefore, of the immense growth of the 
work, the old building, which in 1829 was sufficient to accommodate all branches, with a residence 
for the secretary, and many bedrooms for the clerks, has had to be abandoned, and seven large 
buildings provided to meet present-day requirements, while the eighth is being considered. Since 
that date the staff has expanded from 800 to 20,000. 

No steps were taken for some time towards proceeding with the proposed building except in 
the preparation of sketch plans for consideration. In the meantime, reinforced concrete works 
had been gradually coming into notice, and I was induced to inspect several buildings of that form 
of construction, with the result that I came to the conclusion that the system was excellently 
adapted for the purpose of this building, and would economise both space and money, having in 
view the fact that Government buildings are exempted from the operation of the London Build- 
ing Acts and that therefore full advantage could be taken of the new methods. Upon going into 
the matter of cost as carefully as possible, I found that if built in the ordinary way with steel 
construction, the approximate cost, inclusive of fittings &c., would be £355,000, but if in rein- 
forced concrete, £295,000 would probably suffice. ‘The latter figure has proved to be correct, so 
that there has been an approximate saving of £60,000, and apart from this considerable space has 
been gained due to the great reduction in wall thicknesses. The cost per foot cube of the rein- 
forced concrete structure was about 2}d. The sum of £295,000 is exclusive of engineering work, 
such as heating, lighting, lifts, telephones, conveyors, «&e. 

The Hennebique system was five years ago the most prominent, and had been adopted for the 
ereater number of structures erected in this country. In February 1906 the Commissioners of 
Works agreed to my proposal to adopt this system, and to the employment of Mr. L. G. Mouchel 
to act as consulting engineer to collaborate with me in the preparation of the first contract, which 
consisted of the excavations, reinforced concrete work, and so much general work as was necessary 
to render the building watertight, but with the exception of the Portland stone fronts. Towards 
the end of 1906 tenders were received, and in March 1907 a commencement was made by Messrs. 
Holloway Bros., the foundation stone having been previously laid by King Edward VII. 

The requirements of the Postal Service rendered a yard with loading platform essential at 
each end of the sorting office, and it was decided that the Public Office should be in King Edward 
Street. It was therefore necessary to separate the Public Office block from the main block by a 
covered loading yard. A road connecting the east and west loading yards was required, and 
this was arranged on the north side, affording a lighting area, while the churchyard gave an open 
space to the south. Further space for enlarging the sorting office is available over the western 
yard, and with that in view the greater part of the elevation next this yard is temporary, and 
brickwork rendered in cement has been used where possible to facilitate removal. 

In arranging preliminaries with Mr. Mouchel, representing M. Hennebique, I stipulated 
that the columns were to be as few and as small as possible, in order to give the largest practic- 
able unobstructed areas, that the beams were to be of the minimum depth, that the eastern 
platform was to be unobstructed by columns, that there must be a bridge connecting the two 
buildings at the second floor level, and that two subways were to be constructed under King 
Edward Street, connecting the new building with those existing. I arranged the superloads at 
1 ewt. for the ground floor, and ? ewt. for the remaining floors, 65 lbs. for the roof, and the factor 
of safety at 4. These superloads were arrived at after experiment. ‘The north road was to be 
constructed to support a lorry with boiler weighing about 20 tons in all, and the remaining 
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roads to support motor vans. The superload in the latter case was taken at 2 ewt. per foot 
superficial. 

With regard to drawings : Mr. Mouchel was supplied by me with general plans, sections and 
elevations, also outline details throughout, and from these the drawings showing reinforcement 
were prepared ; consequently many more drawings were required than would have been the case 
had the building been of ordinary construction. Exclusive of engineering details about 1000 
drawings were used. 

The building has two stories below the ground, and these extend the whole length, including 
therefore the space under the eastern loading yard. ‘The dimensions of the basement are 446 by 
210 feet, those of the sub-ground tloor being slightly less. ‘The general constructional arrange- 
ment of the sorting office or main block is that the principal beams run from north to south, and 
the subsidiary or tloor beams from east to west, that is, the long way of the sorting office. The 
former are of arched form and have a very light appearance. There are two open areas for light 
above the ground floor, and these have governed the disposition of the columns. There are five 
spans across the building, north to south, four of 35 feet and a centre one of 45 feet, while in the 
other direction there are seven of 34 feet, one of 40 feet, one of 21 feet 6 inches, and a cantilevered 
span of 12 feet 6 inches at the east end. 

The Sorting Office block consists of six stories of the following heights, tloor to floor : 


Basement Floor . . 18 feet 3 inches First Floor . : . 18 feet O inches 
Sub-Ground ,, . ) 12 -« BS « Second ,, ‘ . 25 as 
Ground = ; ; 2 8 Third E : » 8 ww DB wm 


The basement will be used for the storage of cable and old stores; the sub-ground for bag 
and other stores ; the ground, first, and second floors for sorting purposes; and the top floor 
for rest and refreshment. 

The Public Office block has seven stories, the heights of which are : Public Office 23 feet floor 
to ceiling, 
above the Publie Office will be used entirely for clerical work. 

The section shows a complete bay north to south, with the retaining wall supporting the 
earth and superimposed buildings round the site. ‘The retaming walls vary from 7 inches to 
8 inches thick, strengthened by beams and counterforts, and are, in fact, floors placed on end. 
They are maintained in the vertical position by the arched beams or strats which are continua- 


remaining floors from 15 feet 3 inches to 12 feet 6 inches floor to floor. This floor 


tions of the main floor beams. ‘The reinforcement in the wall slabs consists of ,“-inch diameter 
horizontal rods spaced at from 4-inch to 10-inch centres on the inside of the wall, and ;°,;-inch 
diameter rods on the outside spaced at from 8-inch to 24-inch centres. There are also 
vertical rods of ,°;-inch diameter spaced at 8-inch centres, and stirrups are used. The vertical 
counterforts, 14 inches by 7 inches, arranged about 5 feet 6 inches apart, are supported by hori- 
zontal beams and are designed in a similar manner to the ordinary floor beams. ‘The former 
have two bent and two straight bars of 1 inch diameter, and the horizontal beams are similarly 


reinforced, but with bars of varying diameters. 


The columns are square, and all are sheathed with steel to a height of 4 feet to take the 
impact of trucks, we. They stand on reinforeed conerete slabs about 13 feet 6 inches square, 
which are in nearly all cases on the gravel. At the north-west angle, however, clay was found 


at a higher level, the gravel disappearing. The slabs are reinforced with bars -inch diameter 
placed at S-inch centres and crossing one another, and are further reinforeed with a mesh of 
smaller diameter bars at various levels and stirrups. 

The reinforcement in the columns varies. The columns in the basement are 28 inches 
square and have six 2}-inch and six 2-inch diameter bars linked together with ;°%;-inch diameter 
rods placed 4 inches apart. Those to the sub-ground are 24 inches square and have twelve 
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2-inch diameter bars with links as before 5 inches apart. The ground floor columns are 20 inches 
square and have twelve 1{-inch diameter bars. First floor columns are 18 inches square with 
ten 13-inch diameter bars. Those to second tloor are 16 inches square with eight 13-inch diameter 
bars, and those to third floor 14 inches square with four 1#-inch diameter bars, the links in 
each case being 5 inches apart as in the sub-ground. ‘The vertical bars have socket or sleeve 
connections at floor levels. The above applies to the greatest number of columns ; some 
have heavier reinforcement. 

The arched main beams are 2 feet 6 inches in depth at the centres and 5 feet 3 inches at 
the haunches, the thickness being 10 inches. ‘The depths include the floor slab. The reimforce- 
ment for these beams when of 35 feet span consists of two 12-inch diameter bars at the top and 
four 13-inch or 2-inch bars at the bottom. ‘Two of these follow the curve, and when they reach 
the haunches pass horizontally through the column and then follow the curve of the adjoining 
beam, passing 2 feet into it ; the other two bars are horizontal for a third of the span, then bend 


) 


up at a slope till within 8 inches of the top, and are carried through the column and 2 feet into 
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FIG. 3, 


the next beam as before. ‘The two top bars also pass into the adjoming beam 2 feet. There are 
numerous stirrups 1} inch by 2 inch, also similar bars placed radially to the soffit, and a series 
of horizontal ;°;-inch bars passing through the columns and well into the haunches of beams. 
for larger spans and the heavier superloads the reinforcement is varied accordingly, and the 
beams in the ground floor are 8 inches deeper in the centre and 2 inches thicker, the maximum 
being the centre 45-feet spans. 

The secondary or floor beams are 8 inches wide and 193 inches deep, including the tloor 
slab, and are spaced at about 5 feet 10 inch centres. They are reinforced with two straight 
and two bent bars of various diameters with stirrups of 14-inch by $-imch hoop steel spaced 
according to the shear stresses. The floor slabs are 33 inches thick and are reinforced with 
‘Inch diameter bars placed at 10-inch centres straight and bent alternately, continuous over 
the beams, with an overlap of 12 inches. Similar rods, at 12-inch centres, are placed near the 
top of the slab running in an opposite direction. The lower rods have stirrups at varying 
distances. The basement floor slab is 5 inches thick and has the same diameter rods placed 
near the top at 8-inch centres both ways with suspended stirrups. ‘The roof is flat and is con- 
structed similarly to the floors, but with a slight camber to give falls. 

The external wall panels are 6 inches thick and extend from column to column, a distance 
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of about 34 feet, and are reinforced as shown in the diagram. ‘The portion of wall between the 
head of one window and the eill of that above is reinforced to act as the outer floor beam, and 
to carry the cantilevered galleries which surround the building and the wall itself. The internal 
walls to the staircase, lift shafts, ete., are 6 inches thick, and the sides of the ventilating shafts 
are 8 inches thick. 

The galleries referred to above are carried round the Sorting Office block under the windows 
for the purpose of cleaning and replacing glass, painting, or performing other similar services so 
that the postal work going on night and day may be interfered with as little as possible. Access 
is in every case obtained by means of permanent outside iron ladders. These galleries are all 
of concrete, being formed with the walls. The reinforcement is shown on the section. 
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FIG. 4.—BOILER HOUSE GIRDER, 


All external angles to beams, walls and columns are chamfered, and internal angles are 
strengthened by angle fillets. 

The boiler house is placed to the north of the main building, partly under the roadway 
and partly under a flat roof at a lower level containing a skylight 36 feet by 12 feet, provided 
to facilitate the getting in and out of boilers with the minimum of labour and expense. The 
girder supporting the north side of the road is of 49 feet clear span, and is perforated for light 
and ventilation to the boiler house below. This girder appears to be of ingenious construction. 

The chimney is of reinforced concrete, and although within the area of the main building, 
is quite independent, to allow of expansion and contraction. ‘The internal dimensions are: 
4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, and the height from the boiler house floor is 130 feet. The thickness 
of the walls varies from 8 inches to 6 inches, and the shaft is lined for 50 feet in height with 
43-inch firebrick, divided into three sections supported independently of each other. Between the 
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concrete wall and the lining there is a 24-inch airspace. So far it shows no signs of failure. The 
reinforcement is heavy throughout, and consists 











Nai - *— of a double series of bars, both vertical and 

BOILER HOUSE CHIMNEY ql If horizontal, for the whole height, except the top 

; 20 feet where one row has been used. For the 

PLAN at AA HW | lower part the diameters of the reinforcement 

ee are 1 inch and 1% inch, the former being to 

son H | the outside, and for the upper 20 feet ? inch 
ed: A—tit 4 diameter. 

Heccesstst H 

ise f The east platform has been constructed 

H within the building and without any supports 

dl upon it, the upper floors projecting 12 feet 

6 inches over it. This has been done by placing 

i the main line of columns at the back and earry- 

ing the superstructure by means of cantilevers, 

= the tloor beams extending over the platform, 


PLAN at BB 
and, of course, being designed to act as such 


with spr cial reinforcement. Each floor and outer 





& nits8 wall is independent of that above or below, so 

7 far as support is concerned. ‘The method of 

Hl reinforcement is shown on the diagram. Special 

9 i beams are constructed in the second tloor which, 
ay in addition to the floor and walls, support. the , 

Cee! dy aS _ -O bridge connecting the two buildings. 

ti | fe) The bridge has a span of 50 feet and is 

\ lt = 6 feet 6 inches wide and 9 feet 6 inches high. 

i | es The lower part of the side walls is 5 inches thick, 

i i re: reinforced to form the girders carrying the whole 

Hi HE 2m structure, and the upper part 4 inches. The 

pill Ui te reinforcement in the portion beneath the cills 

PLAN at CC | HH consists of four 1Z-inch diameter bars, two at the 

f K| x top and two at the bottom, linked together with 

HA || || oues|| vertical shear bars 6 inches apart, the diameters 


varying from $ inch at the supports to 3 inch at 
the centre. 

The ventilating fan chambers and the ducts 
thereto, also the lantern lights, have been con- 
structed of reinforced concrete. 

The staircases are of reinforced concrete 
throughout brought up with the other work. 
Kach tlight constitutes a slab, the reinforcement 
consisting of nine 2-inch diameter bars, four of 
which are curved. The bars are continued through 
the landings which have stiffening beams. The 
longitudinal bars are crossed at 12-inch centres 
by 3-inch diameter bars, and there are the usual 
stirrups. ‘The steps have nosings of ‘ Mason’s 





treads,” and the remainder of treads and land- 


ings are finished with granolithie. 


FIG, 5.—BOILER HOUSE CHIMNEY, 
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The arrangement of the front building was primarily governed by the requirements of the 


ground floor, which consists of a large Public Office 152 feet by 57 feet with entrance lobbies and 
a staircase at each end, together with other offices. The supports in the Public Office are placed 
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nearer the walls, leaving a wide centre or nave 26 feet 10 inches in width, the aisles being 12 feet 
6 inches. These supports do not coincide with those of the tloors over, the requirements there 
being rooms to the outside with a central corridor of ordinary width, the columns being on either 
7 
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side of it. Consequently, a deep and strong girder was necessitated to support the upper floor 
and to transfer the load to the pillars below. These girders run east and west and are 5 feet 
deep and 20 inches thick. The reinforcement is naturally heavy and consists of ten bars top 
and bottom of 2} inches diameter placed in pairs ; attached to these are 275 shear stirrups 13 
inch by } inch and 255 14 inch by } inch. Each of these girders weighs 38 tons. Those from 
north to south are merely thin slabs, designed to carry the floor slabs, but otherwise to form 
architectural beams. 

The street and return fronts being constructed of stone, and it being impossible to include 
these in the first contract, the floors were supported by light pillars, which were afterwards built 
into the brick backing to the stonework. Reinforcing rods in floor slabs were left projecting in 
order to tie in the brick and stonework. 

The upper floors were constructed similarly to those of the main block, but steel bars and 
expanded metal were used below the beams to give flat ceilings. The stairs in this part of the 
structure have treads, risers and paving to the landings of York stone. 

Externally the concrete walls were covered with a thin rendering of cement, practically 
applied in one coat, as the skimming was not allowed to dry before being finished with a wooden 
float. This rendering was gauged in the proportion of 1 cement to 2 of sand. It would have 
been better with a larger proportion of sand. The tendency for hair cracks to appear seems to 
increase with the strength of the mixture. The projections had been roughly formed in concrete. 
The cornices, however, were cast in moulds (in sitw), the faces of which had been sanded ; the 
modillions were cast down avith steel rods projecting from them for attachment. These were 
laid in the moulds and the cornices cast upon them. 

There are two subways under King Edward Street. That to the General Post Office north 
is intended for foot passengers, but the other was constructed for steam and other pipes, it being 
intended to supply steam and heat-from the new boiler-house to all the Post Office buildings. 
The construction of these subways is shown on the diagram, but the dimensions are different. 
‘The larger one for passengers is 7 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high. The walls, roofs and floors 
are 9 inches thick, and the arrangement of the reinforcement is similar in disposition to that 
described for the chimney—viz. a double series of inner and outer bars, the diameters being 


? inch and 4 inch in this case. ‘The floors of the subways are designed as slabs with upward 


pressure. 

Below the floor in the basement a system of trenches has been constructed for the purpose 
of running cables for lighting and power to various points in the building. These had to be 
provided with very strong reinforced concrete covers to support cable drums which will pass over 
them or even be stored upon them. These drums in some cases weigh between four and five 
tons each. 

The walls and floors being so thin, there was no opportunity to form chases or channels in 
the ordinary way, consequently special arrangements had to be made. Ducts for wires in 
connection with basement trenches are formed alongside each external column and extend to 
the full height of the building, while the horizontal wiring is carried in thin metal ducts fixed on 
the face of walls below window cills and in ordinary casing along beams. Around the internal 
columns in various positions reinforced concrete ducts are constructed for ventilating purposes. 

Arrangements for fixing casings for wires, lifts, guides, &c., were carefully considered and 
many thousands of wood plugs left in the concrete as the work proceeded ; but in many cases 
engineering requirements were afterwards altered, and from my experience on this building I 
have come to the conclusion that much expense would be avoided if such work were left until the 
engineering contractors appear on the scene and the necessary holes cut where required by them. 

The reinforcement throughout is of round steel rods varying in size up to 24 inches diameter. 
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All were rolled to the lengths required, no welding was permitted, and the 
‘The steel is mild, and was required not 


The ends are split. 
bending was done cold. The stirrups are of hoop steel. 
to fracture with a less tensile stress than twenty-eight tons or more than thirty-two tons per 
square inch, with contraction of area at plane of fracture not less than 40 per cent. and with an 
ultimate extension of 20 per cent. in 8 inches. 

The cement used had to be superior to the usual British standard quality. It had to pass 
through sieves of 14,400 meshes per square inch, leaving only 10 per cent. residue ; while briquettes 
were to break with not less than 500 Ibs. per square inch after seven days, 600 lbs. after fourteen 
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days, and 650 after twenty-eight days ; and when made with 1 to 8 of sand, 180 lbs. for seven 
days and 200 lbs. for twenty-eight days. The average results of the test were considerably higher 
than the specification demanded, being 587 Ibs. and 702 lbs. for neat cement, and 196 lbs. and 
276 lbs. with sand at seven and twenty-eight days respectively. There were also tests by boiling. 
The specific gravity was not to be less than 3°10. I find that although the specific gravity, 
residue on sieves, and expansion may be fairly regular, the setting time and the tensile strength 
may vary considerably. For instance, the same quality and manufacture may show a minimum 
and maximum time of setting of twenty-five minutes and one hour and a half, or it may go to 
four and a half and six hours, the tensile strength varying from 508 Ibs. and 828 lbs. per square 


inch. I regard the test for expansion as most important, and there is no difficulty in getting a 
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cement without exceeding 8 mms. expansion, which is satisfactory. The cement had to be stored 
in water-tight sheds, but was not spread out. 

Thames ballast was used throughout, crushed to pass through a 3-inch mesh, but to be 
retained on an }-inch mesh, and a good sharp sand to pass }-inch mesh. The concrete was mixed 
in the proportion of 27 cubic feet of crushed ballast and 134 cubic feet of sand to 7 ewts. of cement 
in work below ground level, and 6 ewts. above. A mechanical mixer was used. No conerete 
that had begun to set was allowed to be used, and when thinning was necessary cement grout 
was insisted upon. 

The timber shuttering had to be constructed in a solid and substantial manner, with close 








CRUSHING WEIGHTS IN LBS. PER SQ. IN. 
ON 4 CONCRETE CUBES 









6 MONTHS 
NOTE 


DRY MIXTURE 
INDICATED THUS 


WET MIXTURE 


36 MONTHS 


joints, thicknessed and generally left from the saw. It was strongly supported in order to 
ensure rigidity while the concrete was setting. 

The ordinary time allowed to elapse before shuttering was removed was, in the case of slabs, 
sides of beams, walls, and columns, fourteen days ; ducts seven days ; and in the case of soffits 
of beams six weeks. In hot weather somewhat less time was allowed. Portions of the floor were 
tested with once and a half to twice the superload when the deflection was not to exceed ;;\,th of 
the span. ‘The superload was allowed to remain for twelve hours, and after twenty-four hours 
there was to be no appreciable set. The effective depths of the secondary or floor beams vary 
from ';th to 5'-th of the spans, and the maximum deflection under a test load 50 per cent. in 
excess of the calculated load in no case exceeded ;;';;th part of the span. The tests were therefore 
satisfactory, and in no case was there any permanent set. These tests do not, of course, give any 
results on columns. 

A number of 4-inch cubes were made from the concrete as used with the 7 ewt. proportion 
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of cement. The results after two months, six months, eighteen months, two years, and three 
years are given in the diagram. Half were of a fairly dry mixture and half wet. Those of the 
dryer mixture crushed with 1,800 Jbs. per square inch at two months and at 5,600 lbs. at three 
years ; while the blocks of wetter mixture crushed with 2,000 Ibs. at two months and at 5,000 Ibs. 
at three years. It will be seen therefore that while weaker to start with, the dryer mixture is 

the stronger in the long 


= — run, practically trebling 

\ - 4 ; | instrength. I have still 
[4 . | some blocks made at the 

— ‘ a same time which it is 


\ % intended to test at five 
years. 

These results also 
show how very much 
stronger such buildings 
become by lapse of time, 
and the judicious pro- 
vision of a small amount 








of additional steel is al! 
that is needed to carry 
additional stories. As 
instances in this case it 
may be mentioned that 
additional 1,300-gallon 
tanks and a rifle range 
have been installed on 
the roof, a conveyor on 
the first floor, &e., with- 
out strengthening the 
structure. <A few rein- 
forced columns 6 feet 
long and 9 inches square 
were made and tested. 
The results are given in 
an appendix and_ the 
effects are shown in some 
of the photographs here 
reproduced. 
The excavation was 
| of considerable dimen- 
“wih he sions and some 30 feet 
deep. Digging was com- 
menced at King Edward Street, as also was the building, and work progressed to the westward. 
Old London Wall ran through the site as shown on the plan. It was impossible to save it, except 
a portion under the western yard, without sacrificing a large part of the two lower floors. In 
addition there were the very heavy and solid foundations of Christ’s Hospital, and even earlier 
buildings, and blasting had to be resorted to. 
In order to construct the main beams and allow for the extension of the bars into the 
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adjoining beams, the excavations had to be of great width, and the sides were supported by 
timber piles and heavy timbering. 

In order to ensure that the reinforcement is properly and accurately placed care is required, 
while supervision has to be ample, otherwise workmen are inclined to be careless and to save 
themselves trouble to the detriment of the work. 

The work has proved reasonably watertight, nothing whatever has passed through the 
retaining walls which average 74 inches thick. There is no asphalte lining, but ordinary cement 
concrete, 8 to 1, several inches thick was used for filling up the space occupied by the false work at 
the back of the walls. Some trouble was, however, experienced in keeping the ducts dry where 
the building was on the clay. It was found that many levelling pegs were left in the bottom and 
these were removed so far as they were discovered, but water still came in. This difficulty has, 
however, been overcome by forming two sumps and taking a drain from them into the outcrop of 
the gravel. 

The second contract consisted of the Portland stone and granite work, and the third contract 
the remainder of the builder’s work, including internal brick divisions, joinery, plastering, tiling, 
sanitary work, painting, &c. These two contracts were also carried out by Messrs. Holloway 
Bros. 

The partitions generally, including those between w.c.’s, are of 2} inches glazed both sides 
keyed bricks. The room partitions are divided into panels by channel and H section steel, and 
above 7 feet 4 inches high there are either steel glazed sashes or wirework. The whole of the 
sashes to the two lower floors and to the Sorting Office block, with a few exceptions, are of steel, 
and those to the Newgate Street windows and to the ground floor of the Public Office are of gun- 
metal. Woodwork has been eliminated as far as possible. 

{xperiments were made with various plastering materials for internal work, and as a result 
a rendering of Portland cement and sand, finished with Keene’s, was used. ‘This so far has proved 
quite satisfactory, and except for the ceilings in the offices above the Public Office, which have 
been distempered, the whole has been painted with enamel finish. 

The wall tiling of glazed fireclay ? inch thick begins from 6 feet 9 inches above the floors 
throughout the Sorting Office block except to the basement, and the lavatories and staircases are 
tiled from floor to ceiling. The lavatory floors are laid with Ruabon tiles and the Public Office 
with white marble mosaic with bands of Irish green. 

The floors generally are of maple blocks, for the cleaning off of which Messrs. Duffy used an 
electrically driven apparatus on the principle of a mowing machine, using glass paper of varying 
degrees of coarseness instead of knives. The result was very good and less of the wood was re- 
moved than is usually the case. 

The interior of the Public Office and the entrance halls have been more lavishly treated than 
usual, this being the largest and the principal Public Office of the kingdom, while the building is, 
so far as is known, the largest letter-sorting office in the world, exceeding that in New York by 
some 90,000 feet sup. 

The walls are lined with Arni Alto, a veined Italian marble approaching white, with panels, 
dado and door architraves of Irish green, while the caps, bases and key blocks to the window 
arches are of kupronised plaster. The counter front is also of Irish green marble with bronze 
panel mouldings and kupronised consoles. 

The telegraph writing tables are constructed of bronze with plate glass writing slabs and 
panels, while the ordinary writing tables and the counter have bronze moulded edges. The wood- 
work generally is of wainscot, oiled and well rubbed. 

There are few fireplaces, as the building is warmed generally by hot water steam calorifers, 
being placed in six positions in the basement. There is a fresh-air inlet to each radiator when 
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against an outside wall, and consequently the air passes into the building over the radiator. 
There are four boilers, each 30 feet by 7 feet 6 inches diameter, with automatic feeds, and the 
system was designed by the Commission’s Chief Engineer. 

In regard to ventilation there are extracting fans placed in chambers on the roof, each of the 
lower floors having separate fans. 

The lifts, fourteen in number, are actuated by electricity, as is also the system of conveyors, 











FI 12,—KING EDWARD STREET FRONT. 


chietly endless bands, which transfer bags and letters to and from various parts of the building. 
There is a complete installation of house telephones and bells. Metallic filament lamps are used 
throughout for lighting. The current required is generated at the Post Office Power Station, at 
Blackfriars, and there is a sub-station in the basement of the new building for reducing the current 
from 6,600 to 440 volts for power and 110 volts for lighting purposes. ‘The electrical work was 
done under the direction of the Engineer-in-Chief to the Post Office. 

The drainage is entirely of cast iron, suspended from the basement ceiling, and there is no 
drainage to the basement, which is below the sewer level. ‘The water mains and heating pipes 
are similarly suspended. 
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It mav be of interest to state that the tloor area is 467,000 square feet, or about 102 acres, 
while the ‘old Post Office has but 158,000 feet. The cubic content of the building is about 
9 000,000 feet. 

Having had experience of several methods of procedure in regard to reinforced concrete 
work, I can come to no other conclusion than that the method pursued in this case is by far the 
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ees 





FIG, 18.—NEWGATE STREET FRONT, 


best. It is of the greatest possible advantage that the architect and the engineer should be able 

to work together, and this cannot be done when designs and tenders are called for. Besides, it is 

‘obvious that with such procedure if the engineer and his contractors are to hope for any success 

in competition for work, the steel and concrete must be cut down to the minimum, thus increasing 

the chances of failure. Much time is lost in the necessary examination and comparison of the 

designs submitted, and this, with vacant sites, means the loss of more or less money. Such a 
7, 
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course is not taken with ordinary steel construction, and it is not usual to ask architects for 
designs and tenders which would practically amount to the same thing. Moreover, under such a 
system it is impossible to obtain a satisfactory schedule from which variations can be properly 
valued. 

The time must come when reinforced concrete will be incorporated in the ordinary bills of 
quantities and dealt with in the same way as any other part of the construction, and there are 
now any number of contractors quite able and willing to undertake and to carry out such works 
in a satisfactory manner. 

With regard to materials, cement can now be regularly obtained to take a stress of 20 per cent. 











FIG. 16,.—SORTING OFFICK. 


greater than the British standard, and I cannot see why this should not be taken into considera- 
tion. Such cement has been used throughout this building and in the test blocks. This is, of 
course, of considerable advantage when exported. 

The construction of the false work should be of a substantial character so that no movement 
takes place under ramming, otherwise concrete partially set may be disturbed. 

In regard to expansion and contraction, these were only observed when the building was con- 
siderably advanced, but without windows and ixiternal warmth, and therefore entirely exposed to 
the outside temperature. In January 1909 there was a severe frost and contraction was evident 
at the eastern end of the bridge and in the sub-ground floor at the rear of the front building, but 
on the return of warmer weather the fractures closed and have not caused any trouble since the 
building has had the windows in and been otherwise protected. No special provision was made 
for expansion and contraction, and no movement has been observed in the area of floors. 

Supervision is of the first importance, and this is necessary during the whole time that con- 
crete is being mixed and deposited, and before the latter is done it is absolutely necessary to see 
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that wood shavings, sawdust, &c., are removed from the false work, and hosing is very useful for 
this purpose. The positions of the steel work must be observed, as any loose parts may get out of 
position ; column links are particularly open to this, and such loose parts should be tied together 
with binding wire. ‘l’o ensure so far as possible the accurate carrying out of the work in this case, 
three clerks of works were employed during the greater part of the time. 
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SIR HENRY TANNER’S PAPER. 


Mr. Leonarp Stokes, President, in the Chair. 


Sir MATTHEW NATHAN, G.C.M.G.: I have 
been entrusted with the pleasing task of proposing 
a vote of thanks to Sir Henry Tanner for his in- 
teresting lecture. This honour has been con- 
ferred upon me, I suppose, as a postal employe, 
the lecture having de ilt entirely with a postal build- 
ing. For avery long time Sir Henry has been con- 
nected with the Post Office. It is, I believe, some 
forty years since he joined the Office of Works, and 
twentv-five since his first great build- 
ing was constructed at York. For twelve years as 
Princ ipal Architect of the Office of Works he has 
prepared the designs for every Post Othee building 
of importance. I am told by those who have been 
most intimately associated with him in the Post 
Office that the leading characteristic of his relations 
with that Department 


post il 


has been his willingness to 
meet its requirements. He has realised always that 
a building should be designed for the work for 
which it is intended, and not the work adjusted so 
as to fit into the building. The result is that he 
is a first-rate planner. His excellent planning is 
evident ‘in the building which is occupied by the 
Postmaster-General and by the Secretary’s’ staff, 
the building called The General Post Office North. 
which lies between Sir Robert Smirke’s ot. Martin’s- 
le-Grand structure and Sir Henry Tanner’s King 
Edward building. It is also evident in the Mount 
Pleasant Sorting Office, where the provincial letters 
are dealt with, and in the big block which was 
erected a few years ago in West Kensington for the 
Savings Bank ; but much the most important of all 
Sir Henry’s works is the building just completed, 
which 
The ereat feature in the design of the building is 
the boldness with which Sir Henry Tanner has 
applied a comparatively new system, the Henne- 
bique system of reinforced concrete, to a 


] 


has been so fully described this evening. 


bigger 
structure than any to which it had been previously 
applied, at any rate in this country. The details 
of construction elven in the Paper must be of oreat 
interest to the architects present as thev are to me 
asanold engineer. They recall to me an experience 
In the year 1888, w hen I was 
a subaltern, and assistant-engineer in the Military 
Works Department in India, I was called upon to 
design and construct a heavy gun battery near the 
mouth of the Rangoon River on very treacherous 
foundations. I arranged for the heavy magazines 
to stand on a raft of concrete, and as it was essen- 
tial that there should be no cracking, no settlement 
of any part of these foundations, it occurred to me 
that it might be useful to embed in the concrete 
raft a large number of old contractor’s rails which 
were available I carried out this idea by placing 
the rails at fairly close intervals in a double layer 


of many vears ago. 


crossing each other at right angles. It is a far cry 
from this rudimentary reinforced concrete of twenty- 
two years ago tot he elaborate and carefully planned 
arrangement of rods, bars, and stirrups described 
by Sir Henry Tanner. He has accomplished the 
latest achievement of architectural engineering. 
We in the Post Office trust that that achievement 
will be followed by many other buildings designed 
by Sir Henry Tanner for the Post Office, and that 
they will all be as successful as the King Edward 
Building. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.]: It gives me 
great pleasure to second this vote of thanks. In 
addition to the thanks which we owe Sir Henry 
Tanner for this extremely interesting paper, the 
profession at large, I think, is very much indebted 
to him for the courteous way in which he has 
allowed this building to be inspected by architects 
and others during its progress. It has been one 
of the most educative works done in the way of 
construction for some years, and the visits we have 
been able to pay to the building have been very 
interesting to the profession. One point Sir Henry 
touched on seemed to me of special interest, that is 
with regard to the treatment of the outside of the 
[ understood him to say that that was 

the concrete was green; but if my 
memory serves me correctly the external render- 
ing was done after the concrete had been up about 
two Rather against the advice of the 
plasterers Sir Henry had the courage of his opinion, 
and the result has been perfectly satisfactory. 

PRoFessoR BERESFORD PITE [F.]: I am 
quite sure that Sir Henry Tanner to-night has 
justified that confidence in his leadership and ability 
which the profession has felt with regard to works 
undertaken by His Majesty’s Office of Works. We, 
asa body, have felt that the architectural interests 
of the nation were in satisfactory hands ; and while 
we may have derived some amusement from the 
liberties Sir Henry is able to take with the Building 
Acts in the entire freedom he enjoys from the 
distresses which attend those of us who have to 
apply to the County Council for permission to 
exercise Our various eccentricities in the way of 
building, we have never felt any doubt as to his 
ultimate success. I cannot speak of any alarm 
with which that amazing retaining wall was re- 
garded when it was first put in, but the wall 
still retains, and Sir Henry Tanner assures us this 
evening, and we know it perfectly well, that it is 
safe. To have had the opportunity of conducting 
an experiment of this sort and bringing it to success 
is indeed the crowning work of a great professional 
career, and architects of another age and genera- 
tion will look back to this building as a starting- 


concrete. 


done W hile 


years. 
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point in construction which will not be forgotten, 
and in connection with which Sir Henry Tanner’s 
reputation will be finally established. With regard 
to one technical point, [ should like to ask for a 
little comfort : are not the possibilities of expansion 
of a homogeneous building somewhat serious ? Sir 
Henry Tanner told us of one spot where during a 
severe frost last year contraction was noticed, 
and he said that subsequently the trouble had not 
reappeared. I remember some years ago, when I 
was engaged with Mr. Mansergh over a small part 
of the Birmingham Waterworks, he amazed me 
rather in my thoughtlessness by insisting that 
London Bridge expanded under the summer sun ; 
that in the nature of things it was necessary that 
the bridge must, and did, expand ; and he pointed 
out to me how expansion was provided for in the 
copings on the walls. I imagine that if Sir Henry 
Tanner’s roof is homogeneous, with the summe1 
sun upon it some considerable amount of expansion 
must be created between east and west. And this 
reminds me of a little joke that used to be perpe- 
trated at the expense of a distinguished member of 
our Courcil, who assured us that the roof of a 
celebrated warehouse of his in the city expanded 
annually to the great advantage of the freeholder ! 
If expansion takes place regularly and elastically, 
without splitting a building, that is of course the 
whole point of interest ; but it is a matter of great 
importance if we are considering the advisability 
of employing the ferro-concrete system in a hotter 
climate than our own. The whole question of the 
expansion of this reinforced concrete building, 
and the extent of the expansion, and the way it will 
have to be adjusted and provided for, is a subject 
on which we shall want some light. This gigantic 
letter box has comparatively little architectural 
interest apart from its structure; its complete 
adaptation to its service has been the point wisely 
considered and insisted upon; but it does not 
stand, as Sir Robert Smirke’s building stands, us 
the last expression of a great sesthetic movement. 
Sir Henry Tanner has not been bothered with 
over much entasis and refinement of outline; 
these elements of architectural interest have not 
entered into his design, and I do not know that 
they need, or that we regret that they are not 
there. They would certainly have an aspect of 
artificiality if they were. But at the same time 
we should regret if the City is to be deprived 
of the solemn and spacious Greek charm of the 
delightful old front in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. One 
would almost hope that it might be shorn of its 
modern attics, reduced to its original proportions 
and handed over to us—shall I suggest, for an 
architectural purpose, if for no other? Still, I 
suppose it represents a different ideal. It repre- 
sents an architectural training that will give us 
pause for thought if the occasion sometimes de- 
mands something more than ferro-concrete con- 
struction, something more than suitable adapta- 
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tion to an elaborate organisation—demands a high 
artistic ideal. It will not be wise for us to overlook 
the necessity of cultivating, alongside of such 
success as Sir Henry Tanner has achieved in the 
constructional art and in planning, the artistic 
ideal, possibly founded on antiquarian study, or 
upon some development of architecture with which 
we are already acquainted, and which this build- 
ing has afforded no sort of opportunity for. | 
want very cordially to support the congratulations 
to Sir Henry Tanner and to the Institute on his 
Paper this evening. 

Srr ASTON WEBB, C.B., R.A. [F.], rising at the 
invitation of the President, said : 1am afraid I have 
not much to say except to congratulate Sir Henry 
Tanner on this building, which I think is a perfect 
revelation, indicating, as it were, a changing of the 
ways. If we are to carry ont what Sir Henry 
Tanner has carried out, we must revolutionise all 
our ideas of building construction up to the present 
time. It is a wonderful building, and we are 
greatly indebted to Sir Henry Tanner for giving us 
all the information that he has done about it. | 
hope the next time he carries out a building of this 
sort he will be able to carry the construction 
through to the street, and give us pause for still 
further wonder. That is the difficulty we must 
all feel in buildings of this sort—how we are to treat 
them when they come through to the street. It is 
obvious that finally that must happen, and that 
they must be treated along the street frontage in 
the same way as they are in the general body of the 
building. That it can be done I feel sure. I feel 
sorry 1 am not a young man—or rather I am not 
sure that I am not glad that I am not a young man 
to have to do it. I hope Sir Henry Tanner will do 
it before he lays down his wand of office, and will 
show us how this concrete building can be con 
tinued, and honestly given architectural effect. 
We have seen in Paris very successful efforts, and 
I have no doubt it can be done here. It should 
indeed be a great incentive to young men to know 
that there is this modern problem to be solved of 
erecting buildings in this extraordinary manner, 
and yet giving them that architectural character 
of solidity and permanence without which no archi- 
tecture can be satisfactory to the eye either of 
the architect or of anyone else. How it is to be 
done I do not know; but I have the greatest pleasure 
in supporting the vote of thanks to Sir Henry 
Tanner for his most able and clear paper, which | 
am sure will prove to be one of the epoch-making 
papers of the Institute. 

Mr. MAX CLARKE [F.]: I should like to add 
my modicum of prajse to Sir Henry Tanner fo1 
bringing before us this the greatest object-lesson 
in ferro-concrete work which there has been in the 
United Kingdom, and I think it particularly useful 
at the present time, whenthe Regulations which are 
to govern those who wish to build in ferro-concrete 
are under consideration. Of course, Sir Henry 
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Tanner, having a free hand, was able to do a great 
many things which I do not antici yu gentle- 
men will be able to do when you come to erect 
building which is not for Governn yUrpOS 
If you were to compare what Sur H | is 
done with what the County ¢ equire 
you to do, you will see how very great t erenc 
is. I have been somewhat interested oe te 
ascertain what the cost of this dit s, and 
Sir Henry Tanner will pardon 1 | told him 
I was going to refer to the point— | observe 
that he puts down for the concrete building itself 
21d. per cube foot. I have since asce1 ed from 
him that that is the absolute cost ¢ co 
crete work by itself, and nothing more. Then | 
note that the building would have iittie 
more if it had been built in the ordi ner ; 
but, so far as | can make out. when | come to 
make calculations, the saving per foo ibe is so 


small that it would be hard to calculate : little 
it would be pei 


than in reinforced concrete. 


cube more li cdo! tee 


And tl] il ppears 


{ 4 
Loot 


from Sir Henry Tanner’s paper that t ol COSI 
of the building—I think it is the total cost—is 
Tid. per cube foot altogether. lf that j e case 
it is a most remarkably cheap build Phat of 
course is also worth consideration. Y must 
remember that to have the ud to cal- 
culate the superimposed load of | foot 
super on a floor of that kind is ne re 
ce ustomed to do at preset t, anda t 

can do is to follow Sir Henry Tat xam] 
and in our next building not to 1 y attenti 
to the County Council Regulations, but to ignore 
them ! When you come to the first floor do not 
have a superimposed load of me i rt CWt. 
The whole thing is absolutel} new. You must 
forget everything vou have learnt your lif 1d 
hegin quite afresh—begin with # cwt. } su 
foot, and that is amply sufficier | Pr ) 


is there to prove it, and will be t 
a long time in spite of all t] 

are one or two points I am curious out 
perhaps Sir Henry Tanner can tell us something 
about them. Why does he adopt 
with regard to cement whi hy 1s diff ent irom the 
British Standard Specification ? The Standard 
Spe ification states that the 
76 x 76=5776 meshes per square Inch § not 
exceed 3 per cent., and the residuc 
180 x 180=32,400 meshes to the i! 
not exceed 22), per cent. I see that Sir H 
Tanner has taken a medium sieve—one « 
meshes per square inch, with a residue not exceed- 


ing 10 per cent. Is this the requirement of the 
ferro-concrete specialist, or a standard made for 
his own particular work? Is cement which, say, 





leaves exactly 10 per cent. residue on 14,400 
sieve better than cement which leaves exac tly 
22!, per cent. on a 32,400 sieve? Because, you 
know, an ordinary architect is bound to take what 
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has been agreed to be a standard and adopt it as 
being the best in the opinion of people who have 
devoted much time and attention to the subject, 
and most ol use cement at all take the 
Standard Specification as being the best that can 
be agreed upon at the present time. But here 
is the lat I do not know whether it is 
the largest inthe United Kingdom, but certainly it 
is the largest in London—built quite outside the 


Standard Specification, and having no reference 


us W ho 


gest building 


I should like to have some explanation as 
t. Then I should like to know whether there 
Was any stl] ulation with regard to the concrete— 
hether its state when put in was what is called in 


ferro-concr¢ te work WET ee or “dry.” 


Of course itis 
quit sim} le process to put in what is called a dry 
where the rods are not very close together, 

it becomes difficult when the rods are close 
together. and I am curious to know whether this 
mixture was supposed to be what is called wet or 
dry. Chen it omy remains to call attention to 
Sir Henry Tanner said which may not 
ve impressed you suthic iently that is as to the 
which should be 
taken to prevent chips and shavings and pieces of 
into the columns. I think it is a 

pretty we l]-known fact now that the Kodak Build 
ing in America fell down simply and solely because 
the \ allowed a 


amount of care 


vetting 





certain amount of wood to eet into 
one or two of the columns. I think Sir Henry 

estimate as to the supervision which is 
ary might just be multiphed by ten. I saw 
being done in Munich 
s | could see it was 


some ferro-concrete Work 


ome few years % VO, and SO far al 


being put 1n nvhow certainly the stirrups were 
not kept in position, and it did not appear to me 
ti the ere 1p position, and the workmen were 
treating the work in about the most indifferent 


manner [ have ever seen. It was a laree public 
of the Whiteley class—very much larger 
still standing, 


h ive heard about it 


n Whiteley's but it is other- 


ise we should : so that perhaps 
But, on the 
e may not all have the luck that some 
people have. There is a considerable 
amount of luck in ferro-concrete work. If you do 
not have supervision you want luck, and I con- 
eratulate Sir Henry Tanner on having both the 
supervision and the luck. 
Mr. J. ERNEST FRANCK [A.]: [should like to 
join in the congratulations to Sir Henry Tanner for 
building, which is not 
only the largest Post Oflice in the world but also the 
largest building that has been carried out in ferro- 
L also wish to congratulate him on his 
p uck and his skill in carry ing the building through 


to such i 


<e so much difference. 


it does not ma 
other hand, w 


or these 


iving us this magnificent 


concrete, 


There are one or 
two things I should like to ask information upon. 
First,with regard to the stonework. Of course, as Sir 
Henry Tanner mentioned, it was tied in at the floor 
levels with the rods in the floors ; but I should like 


successful conclusion. 
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to know if he carried the walls from the basement 
level, or whether he took them right down with 
separate foundations. Then also with regard to 
the floors themselves, he mentioned that in one 
part the floors were very thin, and in another part of 
the paper he said that on certain floors there were 
false ceilings. I should like to ask whether he 
found that the sound was transmitted through the 
floors. Ihave not found it so in my own practice, 
but L did not know whether he had over the large 
areas covered in the new Post Office. Then with 
regard to Mr. Max Clarke’s remarks on the cement 
and the British standard quantity, I think that 
Sir Henry Tanner’s specification is, as he says, 
superior to the usual British standard quantity 
except on one point, and there he has dropped the 
standard, although I see that the cement, as shown 
by the test, Was considerably higher than the 
British standard specification. There is one point 
there with regard to the fineness of the cement 
which is of the utmost importance in reference to 
It is quite easy how to get 
a cement on the market that will pass through a 
180 x 180 sieve, leaving only 5 per cent. of residue, 
and sometimes not thatamount. Then I also noticed 
that Sir Henry Tanner mentioned that he found a 
considerable ditference in the minimum and maxi- 
mum time of setting. That, I think, can be ob- 
viated now, and it is, in some cements where 
you hydrate them at the time of grinding ; and if 
the specification f1VeS a certain time you can 
have a cement which will very closely approxi- 
mate to that. 1 think that should also tollow 
in the test for the tensile strength, although there, 
again, L think the more important factor is the 
crushing test. You are not going to take into 
account in designing your structure any tensile 
streneth in the cement, and therefore I think the 
more important thing there is the crushing strength, 
not of the cement and sand, but of the concrete. 
Then another very important thing indeed which 
I noticed Sir Henry Tanner emphasised, is the 
question of expansion. That bas been mentioned. 
But 1 should think a building like this is designed 
so that there will be no fear of expansion of the 
topmost story or the roof. Certainly Sir Henry 
Tanner gives a 3-millimetre test, and I presume he 
means after the 24 hours’ aération by the 3 milli- 
metres ; and that of course can be reduced lower 
still now with a cement that is easily obtainable on 
the market. Mr. Max Clarke also referred to the 
great care that must be observed in carrying out a 
building in reinforced concrete. That necessarily 
has to be obser\ ed, and certainly one of the things 
that wants to be washed out, and can be easily 
washed out with a hose, is any sawdust or shavings 
which are blown down as you carry on the false 
work up above the real work. Mr. Max Clarke 
also mentioned about the fall of the Kodak build- 
ing, but he must remember that the fall there was 
caused by large blocks of wood left in, not sawdust 


ferro-concrete work. 
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or shavings. I should like to support the vote 
of thanks to Sir Henry Tanner. I know of course 
that he hag put no stone fronts to the back eleva- 
tions, and I should hope perhaps that in the next 
building of this class he will bring the reinforced 
concrete right through and give us a front eleva- 
tion in reinforced concrete. It is a material tha 
you can construct with, and therefore it should be 
one in which a design that is esthetically sound ean 
be carried out just as much as in anything else. 
I think it would have been very fine if he had 
given us that ; it would have been, perhaps much 
more than it is now, almost an epoch-making 
building if that had been done in the present case. 

Mr. C. 8. MEIK: LI have had the privilege of 
working with Sir Henry Tanner on reinforced 
concrete, and have great pleasure therefore in 
echoing what the previous speakers have said about 
this building. Sir Henry Tanner has been in the 
fortunate position of having a Board who have 
carried out has 
accordingly produced one of the finest bwilaings in 
London. It is to be hoped that the members of 
this Institute will have similar opportunities 
afforded them when the County Council Regula 
tions come into force. As an engineer I must 
congratulate the Institute on the Report on tl 
subject of Reinforced Concrete which they issued 
some years ago, and which has been of very great 
assistance to all engineers. These formule and 
rules can, it is true, all be obtained in text-books, 
but this Institute has formulated them into a handy 
portable document that can be taken about and 
referred to, and it has proved of the greatest 
advantage. I notice that the system adopte lL has 
been that of M. Hennebique, and it also refers to 
my old friend M. Mouchel. It is a source of special 
regret to myself, and no doubt to other members, 
that M. Mouchel has passed away ; he was nh 


his designs and wishes, and he 


eminent engineer, and it is greatly due to his efforts 
that reinforced concrete has made such strides in 
this country. [am sorry he is not here to see how 
successfully his system has been used by Si 
Henry Tanner. I should like to make one or two 
observations with regard to the theory and prac- 
tice of reinforced concrete. Sir Henry Tanner 
mentioned the factor of safety of the building as 
being 4 to 1. That is not the case. There is no 
doubt that 4 to 1 is the factor of salety in the steel, 
and so it is inthe concrete possibly, taken separatel\ ; 
but taking the two combined together, I do not 
think the factor of safety is 4 to 1—the reason being 
that as soon as the steel passes its yield point, 
which you may take, for example, as 15 tons, the 
steel stretches, and the beam collapses owing to 
the fact that you are not dealing with a homo- 
geneous structure. So that you may say that the 
factor of safety in any reinforced-concrete beam 
is very little more than 2 to 1, whereas in the com- 
ponent parts it may be 4 to 1 or even more. Then, 
again, the test block that was mentioned by Sir 
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Henry Tanner of 4 inches cube is, I think, too 
small : you cannot get a reliable test of concrete 
unless you have a cube of .6 inches. I should 
like very much to get some of them tested at 
12 inches, but we have to be satisfied at 6 inches, 
and no test should be made under this size. 
Mr. Max Clarke made some remarks about 
the necessity of testing the cement for its com- 
pressive strength more than its tensile strength, 
and there is a great deal in that. Tensile tests of 
cement, however, are some measure of its ultimate 
strength, and are good enough for the cement ; but 
I quite agree with him in what he said about 
concrete—that you ought to have tests of the 
concrete made from time to time, because it is 
quite possible that when you are making your 
building of reinforced concrete you may be under 
the impression that you are getting concrete to the 
standard of 3,000 lbs. to the square inch, but vou 
have no guarantee that you are getting it. You 
have a guarantee with steel, because you know 
that steel does not vary more than about 15 per 
cent. in its ultimate strength if made to British 
standard specification ; but with concrete you do 
not know what you are getting. As an example 
of that, I may say that I myself have had within 
the last two or three years test blocks of concrete 
at different works I have had under my super- 
vision that have had a variation of over 300 per 
cent. in strength, made in exactly the same way 
and to exactly the same specification, the whole of 
the difference being due to the method and the care 
used in its manufacture. The concrete | am referring 
to varied in crushing strength from 0°53 ton per 
square inch, to 1:64 ton, or from about 1,200 to 
3,700 Ibs. per square inch, made in the same pro- 
portion with practically the same materials, the only 
difference being that more care was exercised in 
the mixture and the way the material was put into 
the work. That bears out what previous speakers 
have said of the necessity of better supervision and 
better work as regards concrete. We are too 
much accustomed in this country to regard con- 
crete as something that will be shovelled up 
and put into a barrow and dumped into the 
foundations. One other point: Sir Henry Tanner 
referred to rendering the face with neat cement, 
and he said that in the mixture of cement which 
he mentioned he thought there was hardly enough 
sand to guard against risk of expansion and 
contraction. On that I am quite at one with 
him. I experienced some difficulty a little time 
ago in filling up holes that had been cut out of re- 
inforced-concrete beams in order to get out rust. 
The rust on the surface led one to believe that 
the stirrups were being attacked, so I had these 
holes cut out and filled up with neat cement, and 
the result was worse than the remedy: the water 
got in rather worse than before, and I found it was 
due to the use of pure cement; by using a mix- 
ture of 2 or 3 to 1 the holes have filled up and have 
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never given any trouble since—the reason of 
course being that the pure cement contracted much 
more than a mixture of sand and cement in proper 
proportions. 

Proressor HENRY ADAMS, M_.Inst.C.E. : 
This Paper appears to me to be a subject more for 
congratulation than for criticism—first that the 
author of it should have had the opportunity to 
construct so large a building ; next that he should 
have had the wisdom to employ reinforced con- 
crete ; and finally that he should have had the 
skill to carry it out to a successful issue. There are 
one or two points in the Paper that struck me 
rather forcibly. First of all the structure was 
erected at a cost of about 24d. per foot cube. That 
seemed so much below what one would expect that 
I was led to look into it a little to see how it hap- 
pened, and, omitting the Portland stone front of 
course, we have the reinforced building behind but 
without a front to it, so that it is not an enclosed 
building, and the 24d. in that way would not 
apply, I take it, to an enclosed building of that 
material. Then, again, the retaining walls are 
only 7 or 8 inches thick, instead of 7 or 8 feet 
thick as they would have to be if of brickwork. 
That shows in a remarkable way the advan 
tages of this material that have been obtained in 
the present case by strutting at the ground level 
and at the basement level, so that the retaining 
wall is supported top and bottom, and is only 
equivalent to a piece of floor slab. Then the 
Portland cement, I notice, was above the British 
standard specification, and that would account for 
what would otherwise be another very remarkable 
point—the thinness of the floor slabs, which are only 
33 inches thick ; by having an extra strong material 
they were able to get a thinner floor. Then the 
main beams across the ground floor and the first 
floor, I think,were arched, but Inoticed that in the 
last photograph shown on the screen theend arched 
beam had no abutment except against the pillars. 
That is the only flaw I have been able to detect in 
the Paper; that puts a bending stress upon the 
pillar, but possibly not to any serious extent. 
With regard to the factor of safety mentioned by 
the last speaker, of course it is well known that 
when you speak of a factor of safety of 4 to 1 you 
do notreally mean that you are only working to 
one-fourth of the capability of the structure. 
The difference between the working load and what 
you calculate as the ultimate load is the margin to 
cover known and unknown contingencies, and one 
ot the known contingencies in the case of steel is the 
fact of the yield point occurring at about half the 
ultimate strength. Thatisa contingency common 
to many other structures besides reinforced con- 
crete ; therefore 1 do not look upon it as any great 
detriment in the use of this material. We know 
that there is a certain percentage of reinforcement 
that is more economical than any other, but there 
are circumstances in which you vary your percen- 
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tage without considering the precise limit of 
economy. I fully agree with the author as to the 
disadvantages of getting competitive designs for 
such work: they must necessarily result in pro- 
ducing the smallest margin of safety, and of course 
they must give the architect a considerable amount 
of trouble in making his choice between the de- 
signs. Reinforced concrete, I think I may say, has 
made more headway in engineering structures than 
in ordinary buildings in architectural work ; but 
when architects are able to give their attention to 
this material I have no doubt we shall see a very 
much more general use of it in construction. It is 
an unpromising material to deal with on the face 
of it, and I daresay architects are not attracted 
towards it, but engineers, I am sure, will be very 
grateful when architects do give their attention to 
it. It is a legitimate material to build with, and 
therefore it is one that is entitled to have the con- 
sideration of architects. The combination of a 
stone front with reinforced construction at the 
back is not, I think, one likely to be permanently 
adopted, and perhaps the sooner we get another 
big Post Office the sooner we shall arrive at a single 
material throughout the whole structure. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.]: I have 
spent a great part of this afternoon in going over 
this remarkable building to my very great personal 
interest, and among other things I noticed was that 
part of the building towards the loading yard is 
treated (as we should call it in ordinary terms) 
architecturally, in the concrete ; there is the cornice 
and modillions and everything just as it might have 
been in a stone front. But I think if we come 
to anything like architectural treatment of the 
exterior of a building of that kind we shall have to 
vive up stone forms and evolve something that 
will express the nature of the material better. 
Another point on which [ want a little information 
has been mentioned by Professor Adams, when he 
said that one of the arched beams had no abut- 
ment. I should like to know whether those beams 
in the form of arches are really exercising any 
thrust like an arch. Are they really acting con- 
structionally in the same way as arches act, or is 
there any constructive advantage in making them 
in that form? I feelsome doubt about it. I have 
no doubt they look better, but I have some doubt 
whether the arch form really adds anything to the 
construction. Perhaps Sir Henry Tanner will 
tell us. 

Mr. J. 8. E. DE VESIAN, M.Inst.C.E. : I must 
thank Sir Henry Tanner for his very kind reference 
to my old chief, M. Mouchel. I have very little to 
add to his most able description of the building. I 
myself have had but little to do with the details of 
the work because the work was started twelve 
months before my dear old chief's death, and I 
only feel sorry he is not here to speak on the sub- 
ject. Ofcourse in a building such as this it is most 
desirable to have a contractor who understands the 
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work and who is an honest man, and also to have 
most careful supervision of that contractor’s men 
by clerks-of-the-works. In this case I think we 
had great good fortune in both those respects. We 
had a contractor who did his best to give us a 
good job, and we had clerks-of-the-works who 
looked thoroughly after the workmen and gave 
very good supervision indeed to the building. 
The question of a large flat roof such as we have 
on this building, and expansion with changes of 
temperature, has been raised. In every struc- 
ture of every class of material, expansion and 
contraction must take place with changes of 
temperature. In a framed building, a monolithic 
building such as a reinforced concrete structure is, 
this expansion and contraction takes place as it 
were within itself—it is bound to take place—but 
no evil results will occur and no sign of it will show. 
In the case of large warehouses in Manchester 
that were constructed some eight years ago by M. 
Mouchel, with a flat roof of the length of 2,250 feet, 
no trouble from expansion took place. That 
expansion does take place has been shown in 
some 3-inch panel walls, where some of the 
panels have cracked, but that has not injured 
the strength of the building in any way. This 
material of course has been used by M. Henne- 
bique in tropical climates and all over the 
world, and in a framed structure of reinforced 
concrete you need have no fear of trouble arising 
from changes of temperature. The arched beams 
that were mentioned just now are in arch form, 
but they have tension members, and they really 
throw no thrust upon the columns, so that though 
it seems anomalous to have no abutments on the 
last column, there is no thrust upon the column 
—they act as continuous beams. As regards the 
specification for cement, I think Sir Henry Tanner 
rather took M. Mouchel’s views as to what he had 
been using before for this class of work, and allowed 
himself to be guided in that respect by him ; that is 
why it varied slightly from the British standard 
specification, which specification is of course ex- 
cellent but is made necessarily to suit all classes of 
work. Though it may not be quite as good as is 
required for the highest class of work, it is still 
a great deal too good for any class of jerry-building. 
Mr. Meik mentioned the factor of safety of the 
building, and I should like to say a word about 
that. Although the calculated factor of safety is, 
say, 4, the actual factor of safety in a reinforced- 
concrete building such as this is, is greater owing 
to all parts of the structure working together, and 
this increases the factor of safety considerably. 
The loading way for vans between the two build- 
ings was designed for 2 cwt. per square foot with 
a factor of safety of 4. Some two months after 
the concrete had been made ballast and sand were 
stored upon this floor to a height of over 9 feet 
over a large area; when seen it was of course 
removed as soon as possible. This load was cer- 
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tainly not less than 9 cwt. per square foot, so vote of thanks to Sir Henry Tanner for his excel- 
mty 

















that the actual factor here w more than 4, lent and most interesting Paper. 
especially as no undue deflect ol ok place and Sir HENRY TANNER, in responding to the 
not the slightest damage to the structure occurred. vote of thanks, said: I have nothing to do really 
Since that time, as Sir i nry Tanne ssaid,the with the designing in reinforced co nereti that 
building has vot immer ely tronger. was purely M. Mou hel’s business LI can ta ke 
THE PRESIDENT: Sir Henry Tanner ha very little credit for either its -vaiog or anything 
elven us a most excellent Paper The only thing else, except that Lr stricted him in his sizes, and | 
one feels about it is that « vishes hat othe wanted the arched beams in particular not to be 
General Post Offices had to br built, sot t each of deeper than he could L avoid, and therefore he made 
us might have the opportunity of trying his hand them more in the way of what I should call canti- 
upon them! Such luck as Mr. Max Clarke talks levers; it is so constructed iy you observe the 
about only falls to very few, and Sir Henry Tanner reinforcement. If we had had a parallel beam the 
is to he congratulated on havu oy, not t] e iu lx, depth would have made thie on lo Nhe very much 
but the capacity to ¢ wry out this building in the ex heavier than it does now nd, besides th: it 
cellent way he has done Professor Pite pointed would have interfered with the convevors; we 
out, partly under the cons! lerable dy tage ot not \\ nted to get them up as hear as possible to the 
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found l ther a dis dy ntave. I ceed neiyv we have succeeded in di Ine th: it in some cases, if 
interested in the fact that 1 chim stack has not in all. li depends on the site to a large 
been erected in ferro-concrete. [ 01 ot one extent whether you get the facilities needed ; still, 
other ex imple, and | m told t tlt! ; already in this particulai case we were enabled to m ike, | 
viven a vast amount of trouble through cracks in suppose, the best arrangement possible with that 
all directions, and experts have had to be called in end in view. Mr. Searles Wood spoke of visits 
to see whether it was going to fall di [ hope The visits of this Institute and of the Association 
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too large an area—provision will have to be made 
to give it some way of expanding. I have done it 
in this case and in others by making large rolls so 
that it can draw off from the angles. Experi- 
ence about it in a hot climate is somewhat difticult 
to answer: evaporation is so great in those places 
that probably the water will evaporate too quickly; 
but M. Hennebique has had this experience in 
many cases, and he has suffered no trouble. The 
Institution of Civil Engineers, I may say, are now 
writing to all their agents or Affiliated Societies 
abroad, and they hope in time to get answers from 
them, and then we shall know more about what 
happens in hot climates, and I think that will be 
of great assistance. As to the General Post Office 
East, I think I had better say nothing about that 
at present—the authorities have not arrived at any 
conclusion on the point. Inregard tothe elevation, 
you see this building has only got two short 
frontages. We wanted to make these frontages of 
stone. Ido not think any other material would 
have been acceptable ; therefore the back part was 
rather governed by what we did to the street front. 
That is how the cornices and modillions have 
arrived, Sir Aston Webb made some very useful 
remarks upon thesystem. It isa subject, I think, 
that will have to be taken up in the future. I 
do not think it always pays ; it depends entirely on 
what the structure is. If it is sufficiently large it 
will pay ; if itis small, or is for floors only, it is not 
worth doing. Mr. Max Clarke spoke of its being 
a cheap building. No doubt it is; it would have 
cost £60,000 more if it had not been done in 
that material ; but the 24d. is for the reinforced 
concrete alone, and does not include anything else, 
digging or anything of that kind. I should like 
that to be clearly understood. As Mr. De Vesian 
said, where it was intended to take 2 cwt. it has 
taken 9 without any trouble whatever. And the 
same with the floors: they are very thin, but we 
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have loaded them to twice their nominal load, 
keeping well within the limit set for deflection. 
The utmost deflection has been a thousandth part 
of the span, which is hardly perceptible ; and the 
superloads [ may say were only fixed after we had 
made considerable experiments. I piled all the 
loaded baskets and boxes I could on a given span, 
and we ascertained the weight of those. As to the 
cement specification that was entirely M.Mouchel’s ; 
it seemed to me quite sufficient, and we have always 
come up tothe load andmore. As to wet or dry 
concrete, I should prefer it of a moderately dry 
consistency if it could be so used, but this cannot 
always be done. As Mr. Max Clarke said, where 
you have much reinforcement it must be made 
wetter; but you have to bear in mind the fact 
that that does not increase in strength to the 
same extent as the dry does. One speaker asked 
whether the stonework was on a special founda- 
tion. It is all on the reinforced concrete, and 
some of the walls bearing the stone front are very 
thin. They look very large, but still they may be 
hollow. As to sound we have not been troubled at 
all so far. I have not heard anything about it ; 
but where a wood-block floor is laid on the top 
there is not so much sound. It takes a great 
deal of the impact, and, unless heavy trucks or 
something of that sort are run across, you do not 
In the front block there are false 
ceilings, particularly to hide the beams and to 
make level ceilings. I think Mr. Meik’s question 
as to the factor of safety has been answered both 
by Professor Adams and by Mr. De Vesian. When 
you bear in mind that this concrete trebles in 
strength in three years there is a very ample 
margin, and the strain of 50 percent. on steel is 
practically never exceeded. The 4-inch cubes are 
certainly small: I should now make them 6 inches. 
[ have, indeed, made some 6 inches for another 
place, and shall test them shortly. 
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Competition for Monument to commemorate Founda- 
tion of the Telegraph Union. 

The following communication, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Institute, has been re¢ eived from 
the General Post Office, dated 31st December 1910: 

SIR, | am direc ted by the 
to inform you that no suitable design having been 


Postmaster-General 


submitted in connection with the recent competi- 
tion for the erection of a Berne to 
celebrate the foundation of the International 
Telegraph Union, it has been decided to hold a 
further competition for which designs must be sent 
to Berne by 15th August next. 

I am to enclose three copies of t 
for your information. 

From the Report upon the recent competition 
made bv the International Jury who considered the 
designs, it appears that out of the ninety-two de- 
siens submitted, no fewer than seventy were either 
clearly inadequate or had no relevance to the idea 
which thev were intended to represent. The Jury 
wish to emphasize the import ince of fully realising 


monument at 


1 
} 


he programme 


the idea which the monument is to commemorate, 
and of submitting only such designs as could be 
carried out under the conditions set forth in the 
programme, and it that 
the attention of intending competitors should be 


is considered desir ible 


specially called to these requirements. [ am, sir, 
Your obedient servant. 

BE. W. 

The promoters of the competition are the Swiss 
Federal Council, and the monument is to be 
erected on the Helvetia-platz, at Berne. The 
competition is open to all artists irrespective of 
The form of 
the monument is left to the choice of competitors, 
but it is essential that it should clearly symbolize 
the foundation of the Telegraph Union, and that 
it be well suited to the site. A fountain may be 
a feature of the monument. The choice of materials 
is left to competitors, but they must be of such a 
nature as to guarantee a solid and monumental 
structure within the limits of the sum fixed, viz. 


FARNALL. 


place of residence and nationality. 
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170,000 francs. The expenses of transportation 
and customs duties, and the cost of foundations up 
to the eround level, will be borne by the Federal 
Council. The awards are to be made by an inter- 
national jury of twelve members, the English 
member being Sir George Frampton, R.A. The 
jury is to have 20,000 francs at their disposal to 
reward deserving competitors. The number and 
value of the prizes are left to the discretion of the 
jury, but the highest premium, it is stated, may 
reach 8,000 francs. Should the jury not be in a 
position to recommend any of the designs, the 
Federal Council will be at liberty to open a 
limited competition among the authors of the 
premiated designs. Those taking part in the 
second competition would receive a fee fixed in 
advance by the jury. 

The programme of the competition, with plans 
of the site, section showing levels, and photo- 
eraphic views, may be seen in the Institute Library. 
Further copies may be had on application to the 
Swiss Federal Department of Posts and Railways, 
or to the International Bureau of the Telegraph 
Union, at Berne. 


Town Planning : an important Middlesex Scheme. 

Under the heading * Town Planning in Practice ” 
in the last number of the JouRNAL were eviven 
some particulars of the movement which is on 
foot for developing the Ruislip Manor Estate. 
Premiums of £150, £100, and £50 have been offered 
to architects and surveyors for the laying-out of 
the estate, and sixty-two designs have been sub- 
mitted to the assessors, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., 
R.A. [F.|, and Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.], whose 
award is now announced as follows: (1) A. and J. 
Soutar, 37 Westover Road, Wandsworth, S.W. : 
(2) George Hornblower [F.], 2 Devonshire Terrace, 
W.; (3) H. R. Gardner, Reigate Road, Leather- 
head. It is understood that the drawings sub- 
mitted in this competition will be on view in the 
Alpine Club Gallery, Mill Street, Conduit Street, 
up to and including the 14th inst. The Times of 
the 2nd inst. says it is expected that the design 
submitted by Messrs. A. and J. Soutar will be 
substantially adopted by the promoters, but it is 
expressly stipulated that it ‘is liable to variation 
and is not to form the basis of any contract.” The 
design has been prepared in conformity with the 
desire that the new town should be planned on a 
venerous scale and should possess all the amenities 
demanded by the highest standards of housing. 
A “laying-out ’’ has been adopted which, while 
affording ample opportunity for architectural treat- 
ment and interesting effects, will be sufficiently 
‘commercial ”’ to secure financial success for the 
undertaking. The estate has been divided into 
four areas, and the suevested number of houses per 
acre ranges from an average of three to an average 
of ten. The total number of houses to be erected 
on the whole of the estate contemplated by the 


AN IMPORTANT 


architects is 7, 642, divided follows :—Not ex- 
ceeding £30 rental, 3,556 ; not exceeding £60 rental, 
3.541: not meal na £100 rental, and ex- 
ceeding £100 rental, 21. The wooded hills on 
the estate form a _— feature in the landscape, 
and an endeavour has been made to preserve it 
by leaving belts of ¢ opse on the slopes and crests of 
the hills. In the view of Messrs. Soutar, these 
would form excellent natural parks, which would 
enhance the amenities of the whole estate. The 
preservation, as far as practicable, of the existing 
features of the landscape has, indeed, influenced 
the architects throughout the whole of their scheme 
of treatment, and if their proposals in this respect 
are carried into effect the proposed new town will 
possess the additional charm of natural beauty. 
Of the total area of nearly 1,300 acres comprised in 
the college estate, about two-thirds should, it is 
be devoted to building purposes, while 
the remainder should be utilised for open spaces 
and roads. If the views of the architects are realised 
and if the development of the surrounding land is 
carried out in conformity with them, the promoters 
consider that the laying out of the district will be 
regarded as “a model of considered planning.” 


suggested, 


The Jate Mr. J. Howard Colls. 

The death took place on the 29th ult. at Buenos 
Ayres of Mr. John Howard Colls, the eminent 
builder and contractor. Mr. Colls, who was 64 
years of age, was joint chairman of the firm of 
George Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Limited. 
The firm of Colls & Sons was founded by his father. 
Mr. Colls was a past President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of the Institute of Builders, 
and of the London M: eu Builders’ Association. 
His portrait, painted by Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., was presented to j Bom by the building trade 
and other interests in recognition of the part he 
took in the famous “ ancient lights’ case—The 
Home and ( ‘olonial Stores v. Colls—which he carried 
to the House of Lords and won. Mr. Colls’ appeal 
was twice argued in the House of Lords—on 15th, 
18th, 19th, and 22nd May, and again on 8th, 10th, 
and 11th December in the year 1904, judgment 
with costs being finally and unanimously given in 
Mr. Colls’ favour on the 2nd May following. Mr. 
Colls’ public-spirited action on this occasion resulted 
in the law of ancient lights being put on a far more 
satisfactory footing, and removed many disabilities 
under which architects had suffered in dealing with 
such matters. The thanks of the Institute for the 
service he had rendered the 
veved to Mr. Colls in a letter 
the Institute Council. 


profession were con- 
addressed to him by 


A Street Improvement at King’s Cross. 
An important street improvement, embodying 
the erection of what will be the largest open road 
bridge constructed of reinforced concrete in London 


TOWN 
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is now being carried out at King’s Cross. This 
bridge on completion will form an entirely new 


thoroughfare extending from Pentonville Road to 
King’s Cross Road. The primary object of the 
thoroughfare is to enable the London County Coun- 
cil tramways from Highgate to run from Cale- 
donian Road into Gray’s Inn Road, as the present 
connexion has been found to be inconvenient owing 
to the sharpness of the angle formed at the junction 
of the Pentonville and Gray’s Inn Roads. The 
bridge will occupy the site of the present booking- 
oftice, which has entrances in both of the roads to be 
linked up, and the company are taking the oppor- 

tunity of carrying into effect a muc h-needed im- 
provement, from their own point of view, in pro- 
viding an entirely new station which will possess 
largely-increased facilities for handling the trattic 
at this congested point. The Times of the 4th inst., 
in its Engineering Supplement, gives the following 
part iculars of the work :— 

The bridge, which is to be constructed on the 
Coignet system of reinforced concrete, is a skew 
bridge, 130 ft. long, with two principal spans of 
53 ft. and 30 ft. composed of five straight reinforced 
beams in each span. The reinforcement of the 
beams, 22 in. by 5 ft., for the larger span is com- 
posed of round bars of mild steel placed in the 
lower part of the beam to take the tension. Bars 
will also be provided in the upper portion of the 
beam in order to take up a certain proportion of the 
compression, and these two sets of bars will be con- 
nected by stirrups of small diameter spaced in such 
a manner as to take up the shearing efforts. Secon- 
dary beams varying between 7 in. by 10 in. and 
10 in, by 14 in. will be made in the same manner as 
the principal beams. The principal beams of the 
smaller span will measure 10 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., and 
will be reinforced in a similar manner to the 
of the larger Span. The reinforced concrete 
been calculated for a working stress not exceeding 
16,000 Ib. per sq. in. for the steel in tension, and 
600 |b. per sq. in. for the concrete in compression. 
At each end of the bridge the beams will be sup- 
ported by existing brick retaining walls under- 
neath the roadway. The inner ends of the spans 
will be supported by five main pillars in reinforced 
concrete measuring 24 in. by 24 in., and two others 
measuring 16 in. by 16 in. The foundations of all 
these pillars will be underneath the island platform 
situated beneath the bridge. 

The width of the bridge is to be 60 ft., 36 ft. of 
which is to be allocated to the roadway, the re- 
mainder being occupied by two sidewalks each 12 tt. 
wide. The portion of the bridge supporting the 
roadway has been calculated for a uniformly-dis- 
tributed load of 4 cwt. per sq. ft., and for two moving 
loads of 8 tons each at 6 ft. centres, or 16 tons on 
one axle. The side pavements have been calcu- 
lated for a uniformly- distributed load of 1} cwt. 
per sq. ft. in addition to the dead load. The road- 
way 1s to accommodate two lines of electric tram 


beams 


has 
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way, and the deck has been provided with two 
reinforced concrete conduits for the tramway 
cables. Underneath each footpath a reinforced 
concrete pipe duct 3 ft. by 2 ft. 9 in. is to he built. 
The reinforced concrete slabs for the decking of the 
bridge will vary in thickness between 5 in. and 
8 in., and will contain a meshwork of bars of small 
diameter placed in the lower portion of the con- 
crete in order to take up the tensional stresses. 
The new station will be slightly below street- 
level, and will have entrances 16 ft. wide from the 
new street, 12 ft. wide from Pentonville Road, and 
15 ft. wide from the existing subway to the Great 
Northern terminus. It will provide a booking-hall 
of an average width of 60 ft. and an average length 
of 78 ft., from which two flights of steps will lead 
down to the platforms. The location of the plat- 
forms will not be altered, but the present arched 
roof, which is now being demolished, will be re- 
placed by a roof of the umbrella type over the 
island platform, while the roof over the platform 
for the west-bound trains will be of cantilever type 
and supported from the wall. On the booking- 
office floor a parcels-office, measuring about 20 ft. 
by 36 ft., is to be built, communication with the 
platforms below being provided by electric lift. 


Commercial Paints. 

The Paint and Varnish Society held a meeting on 
the 15th ult. to discuss the little book entitled 
‘* Notes on the Properties and Ingredients of Com- 
mercial Paints,’’ compiled by the R.I.B.A. Science 
Standing Committee and published by the Institute 
in the month of July last. The President, Mr. 
Gaston Depierres, presided, and some members of 
the Institute Science Committee were present by 
special invitation. The President, in opening the 
discussion, said he would not criticise the work 
ad seriatim, but would rather attack the principle 
with which it was impregnated—viz. the theory of 
purism. Pure white lead, pure white zinc, pure 
linseed oil, pure turpentine, pure this, that, and the 
other, were used every day to produce paints of 
little value and utility ; pure pigment, pure binder, 
was a relic of past ignorance. It was useless for 
architects to rely upon chemical analysis. When 
one considered that most pigments were allotropic, 
that paint liquids were rarely alike, and that paint 
changed in many ways with age, the chemist’s test 
by itself was of little value. Chemistry could, no 
doubt, tell us the things that had been used in 
making a paint, but it could not very accurately 
define its physical state, nor could it foretell what 
the paint would do, and it was only what it would 
do that was the true measure of its value and worth. 
The value of a pigment was not defined by its 
chemical composition ; white lead or oxide of zine 
might be chemically pure and yet be of no use what- 
ever as a pigment, consequently it was undeniable 
that the physical state had a preponderating in- 
fluence. Undoubtedly there were allotropic states 
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different from the matter—that is to say, modifica- 
tion in the nature of crystallisation ; also, from the 
chemical, or rather, chemico-physical point of view, 
the presence of a certain matter in small quantities 
had a great influence on the physical state. To- 
day, paint-making had been rescued from the 
domain of empiricism, having been put as far as 
possible under the control of exact science ; one 
skilled in it could practise it with a certainty of 
results in exact proportion to his knowledge of its 
principles and his ability in applying them. In 
making paint of value, the secret—if there be any— 
lies in the proper adjustment of the amount and 
kind of each material needed to secure a perfect 
product. The progressive paint manufacturer of 
to-day could design paint to meet any reasonable 
condition of location, atmosphere, surface, applica- 
tion, drying and wear; but of course, in order to 
do so, he must know these conditions; these being 
known to him, architects need have no fear in en- 
trusting him to manufacture coatings which would 
accomplish the desired result. He could then make 
paint fulfilling all the necessary conditions—viz., 
quick-drying, acid proof, waterproof, and to a cer- 
tain extent weatherproof ; but there was one thing 
he could not do, and that is make it fool-proof ! 
To-day, a painter or paint-user who attempted to 
grind or mix his own paints was as unlikely to suc- 
ceed as if he were to attempt to make his own var- 
nish, brushes, &c. The R.I.B.A. book represented 
a worthy effort ; and although it would fail to bring 
about any improvement, it had at least the advan- 
tage of showing that architects had become aware 
of the fact that it was necessary for them to learn 
more about the composition of the various paint 
products, and to know what characteristic proper- 
ties were given to paint by this or that raw material, 
so that he might use his judgment and discretion in 
selecting paints capable of producing beautiful and 
durable results. It conclusively showed that the 
members of this honourable profession, having at 
heart their reputation and the interest of their 
client, had become aware of the fact that in the 
future it would be necessary for them to rely upon 
someone more qualified to meet their wants than 
the ignorant painter. To-day it was possible to get 
paints uniformly well prepared, thanks to the tech- 
nical schools equipped with modern plant machi- 
nery and laboratories, who supplied the paint 
manufacturer with men well trained in this impor- 
tant industry. For many decades English var- 
nishes and paints had enjoyed all over the world an 
unrivalled and well-deserved reputation, and were 
still to-day superior to any foreign production. 
The importance of the proper application of paint, 
however, received less attention than it deserved. 
Painters having technical knowledge—the result 
of their attendance at technical schools—were very 
difficult to find. Architects and engineers should 
demand the employment of competent artisans to 
do their painting, for good results were quite as 
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much dependent upon the goodwill, intelligence, 
and ability of the painter as upon the quality of the 
paint used. Much had been said and written re- 
garding the apparent failure of paints enjoying a 
good reputation. From personal experience, and 
from information gained from others, he was led to 
conclude that some contractors used less of the 
paint specified than had been presumed. What 
they did use was also frequently applied under such 
unfavourable weather conditions as to preclude the 
possibility of obtaining satisfactory results. Nearly 
every complaint as to the non-drying of paint, when 
carefully investigated, was found to be due to in- 
sufficient cleaning, or application under unsuitable 
weather conditions, and not to its chemical compo- 
sition. To attempt to apply paint in damp, frosty. 
or foggy weather on a greasy or dirty surface was 
waste of time, material, and thought. One of the 
best methods to secure better painting was to have 
the painter’s work carefully superintended by com- 
petent and vigilant inspectors or clerks-of-works. 
In conclusion Mr. Depierres emphasised the follow- 
ing points : (1) That chemical analysis is of value 
only to determine the exact composition of the 
material substances ; (2) that physical tests under 
normal conditions give very conclusive data ; (3) 
that accelerated tests under “ abnormally severe 
conditions ”’ are of little value ; (4) that the long 
service test is of much value ; (5) that the method of 
application is equally as important as the quality 
of the paint ; (6) that to know the probable results 
to be obtained from the use of a paint, one must 
know the following things about it—(a) its history 
and mode of preparation, (b) its physical properties, 
and (ec) its chemical properties. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt [F.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Science Committee at the time the work under 
discussion was produced, said he was a little sorry 
that the President did not deal more with the de- 
tails of the pamphlet. In a sense he quite sym- 
pathised with the observation of the President that 
to require pure paint was a relic of past ignorance, 
and he quite understood that there were a number of 
materials that might be effectively used to-day that 
were quite unknown fifty years ago. What archi- 
tects were really anxious to produce was a specifi- 
cation which would meet with the approbation of 
the good paint manufacturers and enable architects 
to say what they really required. Then, if un- 
sound paint was sent on to a job, architects would 
be able to protect themselves and their clients, and 
in a sense protect the manufacturers also. Such a 
specification was very difficult to arrive at, and the 
book was an effort to initiate a discussion which 
should eventually result in such a specification. 
To meet the case it was necessary to have something 
quite clear and precise, a specification that would 
actually enable offenders to be taken into court. 
In order to do that some sort of agreement must be 
arrived at with manufacturers as to what really 
constituted a good paint. The R.I.B.A. Science 


Committee were quite prepared to accept a speci- 
fication subdivided according to the class of work 
for which it was to be used, just as the steel speci- 
fication of the Engineering Standards Committee 
was subdivided. Clearly a paint might be ex- 
tremely good for the Forth Bridge, and unsatisfac- 
tory for a house front in a London street. 

Mr. Charles Harrison said he was often con- 
sulted as to troubles builders were in with 
paint, and he ventured to state that 98 per cent. of 
them when inquired into had been due to want of 
knowledge on the part of the workmen, good paint 
having been spoilt for want of proper application. 
He hoped architects and those responsible would 
use their influence in getting the actual painter to 
join some technical institution and learn something 
of the technical side of the subject. He wished to 
refute the assertion made in the pamphlet that the 
question of chemical permanence was evidently one 
which had not yet greatly influenced the manufac- 
turers of paint materials, because he knew that the 
bulk of the paint and varnish manufacturers were 
to-day employing the very best ability and doing 
all that was possible to attain the acme of results in 
that direction. Some manufacturers had chemists 
attached to their works to examine the stability of 
the pigments and to see that the material was free 
from contamination. Frequently paint was con- 
taminated by the workman using it. The pam- 
phlet dealt very thoroughly with pigments, but not 
a word was mentioned about the binder, except lin- 
seed oil. The Committee evidently had overlooked 
the fact that it was not so much the pigments as the 
composition of the binder that was of importance. 
Many architects insisted that the paint should 
dry in a certain time, but forgot that the 
quicker the binder dried the quicker was the 
paint destroyed. There was no_ possibility of 
compromise with linseed oil ; any alteration altered 
its properties, and an alteration of its properties 
meant destruction of the paint. Then it had to be 
remembered that, when the paint commenced to 
dry, dust began to settle upon it, alkaline dust, 
composed of all sorts of refuse, the coarse particles 
of which, sticking on the paint, acted as ledges. 
Then came the rain, which washed the dust and 
dirt well into the ledges. In winter came the fog, 
containing elements of a very destructive nature 
to a linseed-oil film. All these points had to be 
very carefully considered. 

Mr. W. Wonnacott [A.], the present Hon. Secre- 
tary of theScience Standing Committee, said he had 
been much struck with the concluding point of the 
President’s remarks, that it was essential to know 
three things—the history and mode of preparation, 
the physical properties, and the chemical proper- 
ties. Pure chemists and pure physicists could say 
something upon the two latter subjects, but when 
inquiry was made into the mode and nature ot pre- 
paration of any particular paint, the Committee 
found the whole trade as a body refused to disclose 
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unything. Naturally the architect, making his test 
by the old-fashioned rule-of-thum condemned 
material that had failed, and never used i vain. 
Architects certainly thought thev ere entitled to 
know, as responsible parties, something of the 
preparation of the material, at that was why 
he appealed to manufacturers to assist the archi 
tectural profession to bring about a eli cord 
between the manufacturer and t] sel hout 
of course, disclosing so-called ** trade secrets.” It 
was difficult to discover a trade repre tive 
who could answer questions vent 
way, and therefore the only thing to be done 
was to go to the friendly manufacturer and vet 
him to disclose a little more, He OTeE 1 that 
paints lastine too lone and standine too we ere 
bad from a trade point of view, but there s the 
test of service. The builder wanted } ertiticate 
from the architect far too soon, beeau ch 
tect was not Ina position to qui kx] express tech 


nical Opinion on the quality of the paint, owing to 
Its hot having stood lone enough t 


forma proper judgment. In that way he 


pletely at the merey of the manufacturer. As to 
raising the standard ol the artis ins, that did hot 
really eoncern the architect, because | had no 


labour, and 
could only bring indirect pressure on the builder o1 
The | 


President havin set side the 
*purism,” and given no suggestion of 


voice whatever in the employment of 


decorator. 
theory ol 
what should take its pl ice, he hoped the 
of the Society would deal thoro LL ththe de 


tails so that out of friendly discussion ane 


they might dey ise S met hing which eve nthe Paint 
and Varnish Society would consider worthy ol 
approval. 


Mr. Cruickshank Smith said he thought every 
one who read the book would ppre¢ te that 
It Was a very earnest and ecarefullv-thought-out 


attempt on the part of professional men, architects 
und engineers alike, to 
understanding and 
mitted by evervone to bea verv comolex 
debatable subject. 
root of the question just to consider fon mm 


arrive at some 
a : 
knowledge ot What is d- 
ind highly 
It might assist In vetth tothe 
ment 
the relative positions of architect and paint manu- 


facturer. In every contract for painting work 


there were three interests involved. First, that of 
the owner of the property to bi treated 1 paint, 
whose interest the architect or the engineer was 
employed to protect. Then ther he manu 
facturer of the paint ; and, finally, in many cases 
an intermediary, the contractor. The difficulty to 
his mind was that, although architects made ce) 
tain stipulations which manul ul g rule 
were able to cope with, unfortunately in n cases 
on account of trade usage and practice, t inter- 
vention of a third party, the painter or contractor 


made it very difficult for the manufacturer to 
thoroughly understand what the architect r 
As a matter of fact, specifications did not 
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come before the manufacturer of paint at all, except 
by accident. What was 
between the scientific 
architect. When it 

iron-work or 


needed Was closer co- 

manufacturer 
came to the 
outside cement-work, 
architects felt their scientific and technical know- 
Recent paint technology 
had practically settled the point that paints were 
finished materials. Paint put on under the best 
conditions was not made up by the painter at all, 
but was put into his hands in the form in which it 


operation 
and the 
protection of 


ledge somew hat scanty. 


should be used, and therefore to specify formule 
for the composition of protective paints was really 
a matter for the expert paint manufacturer. [fan 
! d sae 
architect or an engineer was ina position to go to a 
thoroughly qualified expert paint manufacturer and 
tell him that he had a certain piece of steel or iron 
d to be treated under ceitain condi- 


tions, or that he had 


1 , 
work that ha 


ra building of reinforced con- 
which he desired to protect against the 
weather, there was no doubt that very valuable 
help would be given to him by the paint manu 
facturer. One specification could not be worded 
to covel ill the classes of paint which might be 
used. Various classes of work required entirely 
different paints, and consequently different specifi- 
He believed that paint experts would be 
only Too vl ra of the opportunity of co-operating 
with such an important and influential body as the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in order to get 
at the bottom of what was to the technical paint 
manufacturer a most serious difficulty. He sue- 
gested that some co-operation might take place 
between the Paint and Varnish Society, which was 
an educational and scientific society, with no trade 
element in it, and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. Phillips said that when specifications were 
made out. there was often a clause that four coats of 
paint had to be supplied ; but it was a well-known 
prac tice of painters that the first « oating should not 
be of the same character as the second. He sug- 
gested that the paint manufacturer should be noti- 
fied as to the surface on which the paint was to be 


crete 


cations. 


applied, because, applying a first coat on wood 
would require paint to be made up in a different 
way from the paint to be applied to plaster-work. 

Dr. Blackler considered that the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was to be congratulated on 
having brought out the book. They had to cope 
difficulties. When the idea was first 
suggested that the Society should deal with the sub- 
ject. the object was to obtain some helpful criticism 
work that had been done bv the Scientific 
Committee of the Institute. In his opinion the 
Committee had published a book which had not gone 
too much into detail, and had defined complicated 
colours in a manner that left the manufacturer 
a vood deal of discretion. There were one or two 
questions he thought the Society could deal with— 
At present 


with great 


ort tne 


the subject of turpentine for example. 








COMMERCIAL 


the London County Council allowed the use of 
substitutes in their paints, and it had been proved 
by many authorities that such substitutes could 
he used without any disadvantage to the paint. 
When varnishes are considered, it would be more 
advantageous to permit a certain proportion of 
substitute in place of pure turpentine, and employ 
a superior gum, than to use pure turpentine and 
reduce the price by employing a cheaper vum. 
With regard to the Committee’s remarks upon 
driers, boiled linseed oil mixed with the materials 
referred to by the Committee would give a very 
poor result, or no result at all, and the zinc-white 
paragraph also was an open question. 

Mr. Wilfred Nicholson thought a good deal of the 
trouble was due to the fact that architects were 
very difficult toapproach. Recently a specification 
was passed by an architect for material for gas 
holders of a large GaAs company, and the paint Was 
specified to be made of genuine white lead. That 
was practically of no value in connection with gas 
matters, because there was so much sulphuretted 
hydrogen that white lead paint was useless. An 
attempt was made to approach the architect to 
explain the difficulty, but his reply was * There is 
no need for you to see us ; we have used white lead 
paint so long that we know its properties.” As a 
matter of fact the manufacturers sent the correct 
material. 

The President in replying to points raised in 
the discussion, said it was well known that the 
famous reds that had lasted for many hundred 
vears in Herculaneum and Pompeii were merely 
composed ol red oxide of iron and lime, and the 
mavnificent blue used in the fresco work of some of 
the mural paintings had been composed of ground 
elass coloured with cobalt salt, and it had been pos- 
sible approximately to count the number of coats 
viven to the walls to thirty-five or forty, such a 
number ol couts being necessary to produce the re 
quired result. But where was the house-owner 
to dav Ww ho would be prepared to pay for forty coats 
The 
to-day was much more advanced than 
the chemist of the past, and could produce paints 
and colours far and away superior to the old 
colours used in ancient times He was glad to see 
that Mr. Wonnacott agreed with him as to the pro- 
per application of paint, because the result in more 
than 50 per cent. of cases depended upon the 
method of application. He recretted that archi- 
tects had nothing to do with the employment of 
labour, because they could certainly purify the 
painting trade if they insisted on every painter 
having a certificate of efficiency. 


of paint to produce the necessary colour 7 


chemist of 


Of course, it was 
quite impossible for one specification to cover 
everything, because more and more paint would 
have to be desiened for special purposes. For in- 
stance, in electrical machinery to-day, insulat- 
ing varnishes and paints were required that ten 
or fifteen years ago did not exist. New methods 
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were required every day. 
structural used in 


Already the painting ol 
reinforced concrete had 
engaged the attention of paint specialists, and to- 
day structural steel was protected by paint very 


steel 


much better than it was ten to twenty vears ago, 


Town-Planning Classes 


The Education Committee of the London County 
Council proposes that there shall be classes in town 
planning at the Westminster Technical Institute. 
The course of lectures to be eiven would bear upon 
civil engineering, architecture, and art work, and 
would necessarily involve the consideration of 
traffic problems. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ CLUB (1791) AND 
THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY (1806). 


Having occasion recently to consult the Life of 
James I discovered that mention of his 
election to the Architects’ Club resulted in some 
interesting information at the end of the book, 
which I quote in full below. It appears that 
nothing is known of the Club in the Institute 
Library, but I was courteously shown the early 
publications of the Architectural Society, being 
interested to ascertain whether there were erounds 
for supposing that the Club was a forerunner of 
the Society. In the earliest publication, to which 
I shall presently refer, there are several pencil 
presumably made by the donor, Thomas 
Arnold, member of the Institute, who presented 
the volume in 1880. These notes supply the 
information known to him about the 
architectural societies earlier than the Institute. On 
the opposite flyleaf I noticed the following note, also 
in pencil, though I suspect in a different hand- 
writing: “‘an Architectural Club was formed in 
1791, query what.” [think it may be interesting 
that an answer as full as possible should be given, 
in the JouRNAL, from the Life of Gandon. 


Gandon 


notes 


sources of 


Mr. CockereLu’s Letrrer, AND RULES, ETC., OF 
ARCHITECTS’ CLUB. 
Saville Row, 17th December 1791. 
I have the honour to inform you, by desire ot 
the Architects named an 
Original Honorary Member thereof, and also to forward 
to you a copy of the Rules established for the Club 
vith a list of the Original Members.—I am, Sir. Yow 


SIR, 


Club, that you have been 


most obedient Servant, S. P. Cockerent 
James Gandon, Esq 
P.S.—I forward this from the Victualling Office, to 
avoid postage. 


Thatched House Tavern, 20th Ovtoher 
Present 


1791 


James Wyatt. 
Henry Holland. 
It Was proposed and agreed to estal lish a ( lub, to be 
called the ‘* Architects’ Club,” to meet at the Thatched 


George Dance 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell. 
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hursday 


House Tavern to dinner on the first ' 
month. 


In every 








That Mr. Cockerell be requested to undertake the 
oftice of Treasurer to the Club. 

That an annual subscription of five guineas be paid 
by each Member. 

That Honorary Members be received as visitors. 

That the Treasurer do receive subscriptions of 
the Members, and thereout to pay Is 

That the dinner be served at five o’clock precisely. 
and the bill be sent up at eight. 

That the Treasurer be requested to take the chair, and, 
in his absence, the Member who attends last before the 
dinner is served. 

That the following Gentlemen bs lered as 
Original Members of this Club. together with the 
Members of this meeting, viz., 

Sir William Chambers, Richard Norris 
fobert Adam, John Soane, 
fobert Mylne, John Yenn, 
tichard Jupp. Thomas Hardwick 
James Lewis, Robert Brettingham, and 
James Paine, Esqs 
That the following Gentlemen be side | 


original Honorary Members of this Club. viz., 
J. Carr, 
— Revett. 
That every new Member and Honorary 
future elected, and every question 
determined, by ballot. 


Thomas Sandby, and 
James Gandon, Esqrs 
Member be i: 


respecting the Club be 


That no man be proposed to be elected a Member 
or an Honorary Member of this Club, unless he be an 
Academician or Associate of the Royal Academy in 
London, or has received the Academy’s gold medal fon 
Composition in Architecture. or be Member of the 
Academies of Rome, Parma, Bologna, Florence, or Paris. 

That no man be eligible to be elected an Honorary 
Member whose established residence is in London 

That every new Member do pay to the Treasure five 


guineas on his admission. 
That every candidate be proposed, and every quest 
(except the question of adjournment) be | 





the proposer, in writing, to the Chairman, at a meeting of 
the Cluh, at least a month before it can be balloted for 
That no new Member, or Honorary Member. nor any 


question. be balloted for. unless two-thirds of the exist 
ing Members of the Club be present. 

That on the ballot for a new Member, or Honorary 
Member. one negative be an exclusion, and on 
tion the majority to decide 


a ques 


Samuel Pepys Cockerell, who signs the letter to 
Gandon, was father of Professor Cockerell, second 
President of the Institute, and therefore crand- 
father of Frederick Pepys Cockerell who was 
Honorary Secretary many years. 

The Institute KaALENDAR sets out that “‘ At the 
time of the foundation of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects there existed in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields the Architectural Society ” that 
* Instituted in 1831, the Architectural Society had 
for its governing body” &c., &c. So far this 
must be correct, but itis evident’from the volume 
previously mentioned, “ Essays fof the Society], 
1808,” that an Architectural Society was founded 
twenty-five years’ earlier. The rules and list of 
members, are supplied with a heading specifying 
the year 1806 as the date of foundation. Fifteen 


also, 
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years, it will be noticed, had elapsed since the 
foundation of the Club. Further particulars, and 
especially the length of life of the Club, would be 
welcomed. 

Whether the Club should be referred to in the 
KALENDAR may be open to question, but I venture 
to suggest that the earlier foundation of a Society 
should be mentioned. 

I believe that in the year 1834 the contemporary 
Architectural Society rather resented the terms of 
the proposal of the architects who were active in 
establishing the Institute, and, though a prede- 
cessor, that the Society was not an ancestor. The 
fact of merging into the more influential and repre- 
sentative body claims notice in the KALENDAR 
wherein is recorded the junction of the Society with 
the Institute which was not effected until 1842. It 
has seemed desirable likewise to mention the vear 
of the Society’s institution, probably with the object 
of pointing to the earliest vear of any representa- 
tive coterie of architects. If this hypothesis can 
be accepted a word may be said in favour of men- 
tioning an earlier foundation which can now be 
instanced with certainty, retaining, of course, the 
interesting information of the immediate prede- 
cessor and sometime contemporary already sup- 
plied, Harry Sree [F.]. 


MINUTES, Y. 


\t the Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Ses 
sion 1910-11, held Monday, 2nd January, 1911, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, President, in the Chair; entered 
in the attendance-book the names of 30 Fellows (in 
cluding 11 members of the Council), 54 Associates. 5 
Licentiates, and numerous visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 19th December were taken as read and 
confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the fol 
lowing members :—Frederick William Peel. elected As 

wiate 1881, Fellow 1905: Charles Ashton Callon, 
elected 1890; Frederick William Roper. Associate, 
elected 1863. 

The following members attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Presi 
dent. :— Frederick John Oshorne Smith. Fellow ; Thomas 
Herbert Rhodes, Paul William Mulready, Edward 
Woodhouse Stubbs, Alner Wilson Hall, William Alfred 
Masters Fiddaman. Wilfred Hoyle, Assoriates ; William 
Thomas Cresswell, Francis Hatch, Licentiates. 

Sir Henry Tanner. 1.8.0. [7.], having read, and illus 
trated by lantern-slides, a Paper on THe New GENERAL 
Post Orrice. a discussion ensued. and a vote of thanks 
was passed to Sir Henry by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 


ten o’clo k. 


Asso- 


ciate 


Reinstatement. 


Mr. Frederick Bennett Smith, of “ Barcicroft,” 
Burnage, Didsbury, Mancbester, has been rein- 
stated by the Council as Feilow of the Royal 
Institute. 











